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some gallant boy, expiring in a pool of his own blood, pressing to 
his lips the gore-dyed scarf, a mother’s or a sister’s gift, perhaps 
the token of some dearer love, or with a last cry for his king upon 
his tongue. Next, a grey-headed soldier of the people breathing 
his last prayer on the battle-field, calmly recommending his soul 
to God, or breathing a last wish for his country’s freedom, the 
holiest prayer which liberty’s martyr can breathe to that Being 
who, when He created man, pronounced him free, gifted him with 
intelligence to understand the boon, and courage to maintain it. 

‘During the encounter Herbert and Wilton had twice met, and, 
as if by a mutual impulse, turned aside. The life of each was 
sacred in the eyes of the other. Not even patriotism could break 
the bond of friendship, or the memory. of those early days of 
boyish confidence, ere a cloud had passed between them to shade 
the sunshine of their lives. 

The contest in that part of the field where Wilton was engaged 
had ceased. Casting his glance around, he saw his friend gallantly 
defending himself against the desperate attack of three or four 
Puritans, who had singled him out for his determined courage as 
an enemy worthy of their swords. Cromwell, too, was calmly 
looking on, for the Royalists were by this time everywhere defeated, 
the greater number slain, the rest flying in all directions. A fierce, 
a savage joy took possession of the young Republican’s heart as he 
felt that in a few moments the bar between him and Mary would 
be removed; that she would be free—free to love again—free to 
wed another. His heart beat wildly at the thought, and in the 
despair of his soul he gazed with eager eyes upon the combat. 
Twice d:d the eye of Herbert meet his, as if in mute appeal. He 
either felt it not or resisted it. Some demon had suggested the 
ungenerous thought, and the nobler impulse of his nature slept. 
His friend was wounded, almost beaten from his horse, when the 
recollection of Mary, like some guardian angel, flashed upon his 
mind. Her agony, despair, and desolation, her soft eyes drowned 
in tears, or reproachfully turned towards him, seemed to haunt 
him in the air. The spell was broken; with a cry such as an 
unchained spirit gives when released from bondage, he dashed 
madly to the rescue, and caught the descending blow aimed at 
Herbert’s unarmed head upon his sword, and the next instant was 
fighting desperately on his side. 

“6 Fly ! !” he exclaimed, as the astonishment of the assailants at 
the unexpected attack caused them to drop their swords. “A 
moment, and it will be too late.” 

‘Never !”’ said Herbert. i 

“Wor Mary’s sake, away !” 

That word again caused the natural love of life to beat eal 
It was love, home, happiness, heaven, which called upon him to 
sacrifice the natural impulse of his heart. Scarcely knowing what 
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he did, he put spurs to his jaded steed, turned his head from the 
battle-scene, and left the field. 

No sooner did Wilton perceive that he was safe than he dropped 
his sword, and stood unarmed before his enraged assailants. 

‘i Harm him not,” said Cromwell, in a hoarse voice, as he rode 
to the spot; “the traitor merits not a soldier's death. Secure him.” 

A party of Ironsides, who now rode up, assisted the rest to 
secure him. 

‘What means this treachery ?” demanded their general. 

“He was my friend,” calmly answered Wilton, “childhood’s 
companion, and youth’s confidant. He is the husband of one whose 
image is graved so deeply here, that not e’en your bullets can efface 
it. But why,” he added, “ why speak of feelings like these to one 
whose heart God hath made like steel, that no soft touch of human 
love may make an impression on it ?” 

“ A rival too!” exclaimed Cromwell, whom some recollection 
seemed to move. | 

“ T saw not that. I only saw my friend.” 

‘Release him,” said the general to the soldiers. ‘ Master of 
Wilton, resume your command.” 

The men hesitated, as if they did not rightly comprehend the 
unexpected order. 

“Must I speak twice 2” demanded their leader, haughtily. 
“ Retire to your ranks.” 

Their hands fell from the person of Wilton: and they retreated 
like chidden children. So complete was the speaker’ S power over 
their enthusiastic natures, that they obeyed him with the blind 
confidence as well as the love of infants. 

The late captive would have expressed his gratitude as he rode 
from the field, accompanied by the general; but Cromwell, who 
read and perfectly understood him, checked him. 

‘No words, Wilton,” he calmly said. “Truth needs nor pardon 
norexcuse. Ihave but acted justly. Weare all subject to the laws 
of our organisation. One metal bends more easily than another. 
Gold is more ductile than iron. But remember this,” he added, 
“whatever his enemies may think, Cromwell’s nature is noi all 
of clay.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


IMMEDIATELY after the skirmish, in which the Royalists were 
defeated, Cromwell sent for Dick of the Belt, whose blunt alacrity, 
when he commanded him to attend him, had pleased him. The 
soldier saw at once that the intended treachery of the governor and 
his son had been revealed to Cromwell, and he naturally suspected 
that the old warder, whose pretty daughter he had intrusted with 
the secret, had told it to her father, and her father to the general 
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of the Parliament. We have seen that he was not far wrong in his 
suspicion. 

‘Thou hast seen,” said the leader of the Ironsides, “‘ how I treat 
those who trifle with honour as a toy, and sell their faith for the 
vile dross which slayeth more surely than the sword. Answer 
me; but remember, I question not twice with those who once 
deceive me,” 

“Tam no liar, general, though it should send me to the gibbet.” 

“Thou knewest the treason of Sir John Hotham and his son ?” 

“| did,” said the fellow, boldly. 

‘Since when ?” 

Since yesterday, when I rode in the escort with the young 
man, and witnessed his interview with the Karl of Newcastle half- 
way between here and York.” | 

“ Why not reveal it ?” 

“To whom ?—the officers of my regiment, who were every one 
in the plot, or to the timid citizens, men who value their gear far 
more than honour, and who would not strike a blow to save either 
the king or Parliament? Besides, the conduct of the governor 
had displeased them; he has squeezed their money-bags—given 
short promises for long credit. ‘They were more likely to welcome 
any change which released them from him than to oppose it.” 

The brow of the questioner brightened ; there was honesty as 
well as simplicity in the straightforward answers of the young 
man, which pleased him ; for, like most great minds, he was a strict 
lover of truth. | 

‘Where is Green’s regiment ?”’? he demanded. 

* Removed to the lower ward to be out of the way. It was since 
their change that the guns were dismounted on the walls. They 
are true men, and would have opposed it.” 

“Their post, then, is the southern gate ?” 

* Just so, general.” , 
‘Wilt thou bear a letter faithfully from me to their com- 
mander?” said Cromwell, fixing his searching eye upon his 
countenance, as if to read his very thought. “Thy risk shall bring 
preferment to thee; whilst treachery, on the contrary, will send 
thee to the gibbet; for | am one of those who forget not my debts 

to friends or enemies.”’ 

“Try me,” exclaimed the young man, elated with the confidence 
reposed in him. “I may lose my life in defending it; in which 
case you must take the will for the deed, and acquit me of my 
promise ; but till I have lost it, neither force nor fraud shall win 
it from me.” 

The Puritan, who was a judge of character, was satisfied. He 
made no further threat or promise ; but hastily tearing a leaf from 
the field-book which an orderly officer presented him, he traced a 
laconic note to the commander of the only regiment in the town on 
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which he knew he could rely, and gave it, without sealing it, into 
the hands of Dick of the Belt. 

“Speed thee on thy way. If thou succeedest in thy mission, the 
gates will be open at our approach if not, we must force them as 
we may. Once in the town, ask any boon in my power to bestow, 
and it is thine.” | 

‘May I touch your hand to that, general ?’’ demanded the young 
man, his countenance beaming with hopeful satisfaction, for the 
promise suggested the realisation of the long-cherished wish of his 
heart. 

“The word of Cromwell requires no pledge to hallow it or oath 
to bind it. It is sacred,” said the general. ‘ Natheless, if it please 
thee to touch my hand, it is extended to thee.” 

Dick of the Belt seized the hand presented to him and pressed it 
to his lips with more devotion than he had done a king’s. It was 
a nobler hand, the hand of genius—one which had grasped the 
sword to put down tyranny—to raise a suffering people up to 
liberty—to urge humanity in its onward course, and break the iron 
yoke which checked its progress. Few who have grasped asceptre 
could boast the same. 

Heedless as the soldier of his country was of flattery, even his 
morbid nature was gratified at the deep devotion of the rough, 
uncultivated soldier. He was pleased at his empire over his mind. 
It was a foretaste of that royalty of soul which God, for an especial 
purpose, had gifted him with. Happy had it been for Cromwell 
had he never aspired to a more earthly rule. 

** He is honest,”’ muttered the general to himself, as the messenger 
dashed off, mounted on one of the fallen Royalists’ steeds, towards 
the town—for his own had been slain in the conflict. ‘ I'll stake 
my life upon his faith ; and yet,” he added, “he has been reared 
in adversity’s stern school, known no gentle nurture or bookman’s 
lore; to him the historian’s page hath presented no bright example, 
the poet’s verse no spirit-stirring strain. While England has sons 
like thee, tyranny may strive in vain. Her sceptre will break 
against such hearts. Their nerves are iron. I'll trust the plough- 
share against gold—its glitter will not blind them.” 

By this time several of the foraging parties had returned to the 
ground laden with provisions, and the men spread their rude 
repast upon the earth, yet red with the stains of victory. The 
horses were picketed beside them. Ere they commenced their 
repast, a prayer was offered up of thanksgiving for the battle won, 
and gratitude to Him whose hand they believed had thus far 
successfully conducted them. 

Their leader stood aloof, a calm but not uninterested spectator 
of the scene. He felt proud of the daring act he had achieved. 
By it he had rescued Hull from the danger which threatened it 
defeated the treachery of the Hothams and the hopes of the king’ 
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towards whom, since the discovery of his letter to Henrietta Maria, 
he entertained a feeling of hostility mixed with scorn. Accustomed 
even as he was to fields of carnage, a sadness clouded his heart 
when his eyes glanced upon the bodies of the slain. Many of his 
faithful Ironsides had fallen—most of them were from his loved 
neighbourhood ; some had been his companions in childhood, in 
those happy careless hours when the heart, like virgin tablets, 
is open to any inscription. “Tis strange how soon joy and sorrow 
scribble it o’er, till not one spot is left free from the stylus’ trace, 
and that not all the tears of after-life can blot or wash out the 
writing. 

“And what is life?” he thought. “ Earth is instinct with it; 
the very waters teem with it; the very air serves but to give it 
breath ; and yet, trace it through its thousand channels, .in all its 
forms and shades, we find it dust at last. Ask History for those 
the student worships, and the stern monitor presents a handful of 
ashes. Ask Time to show their labours, and it points to ruins. 
But not so with mind,” he added, his deep-set eye suddenly 
kindling with enthusiasm ; “its labours, like itself, are immortal. 
The man who clothes a soil creates a country ; but he who frees it 
immortalises it—his works live in the liberties he has sustained, 
the rights he has won—he and his deeds are one.” 

The rude bivouac was ended, and the trumpet, calling to horse, 
startled the dreamer from his reverie. In his usual stern, brief 
tone, he gave directions to the men to remount, rode through the 
ranks, smiling on the wounded, and silently remarking the number 
of the dead—not a difficult task for their leader, who knew every 
man in his regiment by name, and loved them as brothers who 
have shared the dangers of the battle-field alone can love. 

‘‘ Many have fallen,” whispered one of the officers as he passed. 

Cromwell turned and eyed the speaker. It was the Master of 
Wilton. 

“True,” said Cromwell, raising his beaver; “they hgve paid 
their debt to God and to their country—their task is done: ours 
is to labour in the cause for which they fell, and justify their 
memory by success. Happy shall we be if our end prove like 
theirs.” 

A low murmur of approbation broke from the men on hearing 
the words of their leader ; it was not often that he gave vent to his 
feelings, and the impression was the more profound. 

“ Fall in!” he exclaimed, resuming his usual brief, soldier-like 
manner. “Forwards!” 

“In what direction?” demanded the senior captain of the 
Tronsides. 

“To Hull,” was the laconic reply; and in an instant the still, 
statue-like mass was set in motion. So noiseless was their march 
that they seemed like a band of shadows passing over the field. 
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Not a sound was heard except the fall of the horses’ hoofs upon 
the deeply indented sward. The moment the Ironsides approached 
within sight of Hull their leader saw that Dick of the Belt had, 
faithfully performed his mission; for the gates were standing 
wide to receive them, and the flag which Cromwell had directed 
the commander of the trustworthy regiment to display floated on 
the watch-tower. The absence of Sir John Hotham and his son, 
who were the life of the conspiracy, so disheartened the traitors, 
that but little resistance was made; many of the parties most 
implicated fled to Newcastle for protection, for they trembled at 
braving the inflexible justice of a man whose firm hand had seized 
and executed the governor within a short distance of his own 
gates. 

Cromwell was perfectly satisfied with the example he had made; 
he had no natural, or rather unnatural, taste for blood; with him 
the taking of human life was never done except as a necessity ; he 
would have stepped aside to avoid treading on a worm, yet he 
lived to place his foot upon the neck of a king, because it was a 
stepping-stone to the greatness which destiny, he believed, had 
called him to—and let us add, because it advanced the cause from 
which the liberties and rights of the nation were inseparable. 

“Well ?” he demanded, as Dick of the Belt presented himself 
before him, as soon as the general had regulated the new govern- 
ment of the town, passed the garrison in review, and addressed the 
citizens and magistrates, whom the presence of the terrible Iron- 


sides and the rumoured fall of Sir John Hotham had made — 


wonderfully patriotic ; “thy request ? ” 

“That [ may marry the daughter of the warder of the northern 
gate.” | 

“Humph! What saith the maiden ? ” ig 

“She will not refuse her consent,” replied the young man, 
blushing deeply. 

“ And her-father ?” 

“Tam poor—and old men ove gold.” | 

“ T cannot force the father to consent to thy marriage with his 
child ; but I can remove one barrier at least between thee and thy 
hopes. _ Wilt be a sergeant in my regiment of Ironsides, or have a 
commission in the town guard of Hull?” 

The poor fellow hesitated. Pride, honour, the thirst of distinc- 
tion, all prompted him to accept the first ; while love, with its gentle 
whisperings, was urging him to choose the latter. 

“The town guard,” said the old warder in his ear, “‘an’ thou 
hopest to call Rebecca wife. I have often said I should like to 
give her to the officer of the burgher guard.” 

Rebecca was standing near; she could only look upon her lover 
and smile; her smile was more eloquent than her father’s words 
—few could have resisted it. 
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“T have made my choice, general,” he exclaimed: “the post in 
the town guard.” | 

A slight shade of dissatisfaction passed over the features of 
Cromwell. He had been pleased with the speaker, and wished to 
attach him to his service; he was now daily advancing towards 
the position which he had so long struggled for, a crisis was at 
hand, and he wished to strengthen himself by faithful hearts and 
firm hands around him. 

‘“‘ Perhaps thou hast chosen wisely for thy happiness,” he sighed, 
“but not for thy future fortune.” 

The commission was made out, and Dick of the Belt on the 
following morning wedded to the object of his affections, with the 
consent of the old warder, and a dowry from the general. 

The news of the execution of the Hothams was a sad surprise to 
Charles, anda blow tothe Royal cause. Itis notin these chronicles 
our intention to write a history of the civil wars, but merely select 
such pictures as may illustrate the spirit of the times.’ Immediately 
after the return of. the lieutenant-general of the Parliament, 
hostilities were resumed with fluctuating success. Sometimes 
victory, with a courtier’s smile, seemed to salute the Royal banner, 
then frowned upon it, coquetting with the people. Things con- 
tinued in this state till the eventful battle of Naseby. 

On Saturday, the 14th of June, Fairfax and Cromwell put them- 
selves in march from Gilling to Naseby, intending to bring the 
Royalists to a decisive battle, and to prevent, if possible, their 
retreat upon Leicester, in the event of their refusing the combat. 
At five o’clock the generals halted close to Naseby, and shortly 
after several bodies of the king’s horse showed themselves on the 
top of the hill in battle array. Presently columns of infantry 
marched into position, and Fairfax, being convinced that the 
Royalists meant to bide the brunt, drew up and faced them on the 
brow of a gentle slope, placing a forlorn hope of about three 
hundred carbineers within a bow-shot lower down. The right 
wing, consisting of six regiments of horse, was commanded by 
Cromwell; the left wing, composed of five regiments of horse, was 
at Cromwell’s suggestion committed to the gallant Ireton, who was 
for that purpose made commissary-general of horse. Fairfax and 
Sheppon commanded the main body. In the king’s army, Prince 
Rupert, with his brother Prince Maurice, led the right wing, and 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left. Charles in person directed the 
centre. The respective armies were pretty equalin numbers, there 
not being a difference of five hundred men between them. The 
field-word of the Royalists was “God and Queen Mary”; that of 
the Parliamentarians, “God and our strength.” Asin the preceding 
battles, fortune seemed at first to favour Charles, the left wing of 
the enemy being shattered by the furious onslaught of Prince 
Rupert. Ireton was wounded in the face with a halberd, in the 
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thigh with a pike; taken prisoner, and kept by the Royalists during 
the greater part of the battle. 

Rupert, however, with his usual rashness, spurred on too far. 
The scattered foot rallied in his rear round their guns, and the 
broken horse of the left wing closed and rode up to support the 
centre and the right, so that when the prince returned from the 
outskirts of the town of Naseby, and summoned the train of 
artillery, offering them quarter, they refused, and kept him at bay, 
till he perceived that the success of the rest of the king’s army was 
not equal to his. He then flew to succour his friends, but help 
came too late. Cromwell’s charge, though gallantly met by Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, was brilliant and decisive. After firing a 
close charge, and standing-to at the sword’s point, the left wing of 
the Royalists in turn was broken and driven from the field. While 
this was going on, there was a very fierce encounter between the 
main body of both armies. With the exception of Fairfax’s 
regiment of foot, nearly all the division gave way, and went off in 
disorder, falling behind the reserves. But their officers called 
them; and, ashamed of their defeat and cowardice, they charged 
their enemy with such fury that Charles’s foot were in turn driven 
back, and at last put into a disorderly retreat. In thisstern conflict 
the popular, unflinching Sheppon was dangerously wounded by a 
shot in the side. Fairfax considerately requested him to quit the 
field ; but the old soldier replied that he would not stir so longasa 
man would stand, and remained till the battle was ended. Crom- 
well, now returning victorious, kept the king’s horse in check, and 
prevented their coming to the rescue of the foot in the centre. 
Fairfax, leading up the masses of his infantry, pressed the whole 
of Charles’s main body, and put them all into disorder except one 
tertia, which stood like a rock, though twice desperately charged, 
and refused to move an inch. } 

The king had now nothing left in the field entire except some 
regiments of horse; these had gradually increased, and Charles 
himself put them in good order, Rupert, too, returning from his 
fatal success, now joined them ; but their spirit was gone. They 
stood amid their enemies hopeless and inactive, till Cromwell, at 
the head of his gallant Ironsides, charged them. 

“One charge more, gentlemen,” exclaimed Charles, “and we 
recover the day.” 

No enthusiastic cheer replied to the voice of the despairing 
monarch. He could not prevail over them to stand the shock of 
horse, foot, and artillery, all of which were brought against them, 
but broke and gave way. Charles left behind him on the field five 
thousand prisoners, besides an immense number of officers, and 
many of his household servants. ‘There were also taken twelve 
brass pieces of ordnance, eight thousand stand of arms, and all the 
rich booty which the Royalists had plundered at Leicester. 
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“What do ye here ?”’ exclaimed Cromwell, in a harsh tone, to a 
party of hisown men who were pillaging one of the king’s baggage- 
waggons. “Is this a moment to think of worldly gear, when the 
great cause for which we fight is yet unwon? You, Master of 
Wilton, ” he added, in a tone. of mortified surprise, ‘ descending 
to such camp- followers’ work !’ 

“Tt is the cabinet with the private correspondence of the king,”’ 
replied several of the men. 

‘Guard it as your lives,” said their leader, eagerly, for he saw in 
an instant the importance of the prize; “and forgive me, Wilton, 
that I judged so rashly. But I have found so much of the mere 
clay in human nature that I doubted even thy spirit.” 

“Tis ours !”’ exclaimed a soldier, as he raised the sealed cabinet, 
which was adorned with the Royal cipher in several places. ‘“‘ Now, 
then, for a peep into the secrets of the State.” 

A dozen arms were raised to break open the receptacle of 
Charles’s most important secrets, when the voice of their leader 
arrested them. 

“ Touch it not, on your lives!” he hastily exclaimed; “ but let 
it be removed instantly from the field.” 

*‘'To the quarters of the general ?”’ demanded Wilton. 

“No, to mine. I intrust it to your care,” he added. “ Repay 
the Ironsides; guard it as you would your leader’s life and your 
own honour.” 

A stern assent was given, and the men, raising their burden, bore 
it carefully from the field, nor relaxed their march till it was far 
beyond the danger of being recaptured. 

‘“‘ Now, then, for the chase!” exclaimed Cromwell, giving rein 
to his steed. ‘“‘ Death hunts to-day, and his game is a royal one. 
On for the cause! on for the half-won liberties of England! 
on that your children’s children may bless the field of Naseby !” 

The unhappy king fled from the field, pursued by the relentless 
speaker and his dashing Ironsides. Had not the delay occasioned by 
éhe discovery of his cabinet taken place, he must have been cap- 
tured ; as it was, they thundered in his rear till night compelled 
them to draw from their pursuit, which their leader was at last 
forced to assent to. 

“J had rather it had been upon the field,” he murmured, as he 
rode apart from the men; “the sword sooner than the axe. But 
man may not escape his destiny. Vainly have I struggled against 
mine. Turn which way I will, a fiery hand still drives me back to 
the path I would avoid. I'll strive no more. Charles and I must 
each fulfil his destiny.” 

The battle of Naseby was attended with most important results. 
The strength of the Royalists, as a party, was entirely broken, 
although Charles again appeared at the head of an army, and finally 
under the guarantee of Montreuil, the French ambassador, placed 
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himselfin the hands of the Scotch, who had pledged themselves to 
receive him as their sovereign, without violence to his conscience or 
his honour—to protect him and his party to their uttermost ; he, in 
his turn, undertaking to respect their privileges and rights. 
Neither party was sincere. The Scotch wanted the king to take 
the oath to the Covenant; on which condition, probably, they 
would have conducted him to Edinburgh, as he wished, and even 
protected him against the designs of the English Independents, 
who eagerly sought to bring him to trial and death. 

The delivery of the king to his enemies was not the act of a clique, 
but the deliberate resolve of a nation. On the 16th of January the 
Scottish Parliament gave their full assent to the delivery of the 
royal person into the hands of the commissioners appointed by 
Parliament to receive him. Two hundred thousand pounds was 
counted down at York to the Scottish receiver, and the unhappy 
Charles delivered to the Earl of Pembroke and six commissioners 
appointed by Parliament. 

The betrayed prince was in his tent on the fatal day which con- 
signed him to his enemies. the leaders of the Scottish army had 
been too deeply bribed not to join in the treachery of their Govern- 
ment. Charles knew well what was going on, and, with that placid 
courage which even his enemies admired,-fully prepared himself 
to meet it. Butif betrayed by his native subjects as a nation, 
there were still individuals amongst them who blushed for the 
treachery of their country. At the last moment the Earls of 
Lauderdale and Traquair solicited an audience, and were received 
for the last time by their monarch. 

“Well, my lords,” said the king, “hath Iscariot received his 
silver? Has the price of blood been paid? Have your country- 
men, forgetful of their ancient loyalty and honour, sold the blood 
of their native prince to the hereditary enemies of their liberties 
and race ?”’ 

The peers were silent. 

“ Your fathers and mine,” added the speaker “shed their blood on 
many a border field together, Traquair? Does not the very crest 
you bear, the gift of William the Lion, make you blush at your 
vile treason to hisdescendants ? But I degrademyself by reproach- 
ing men whose conscience gold can gild, and who barter honour 
like a thing of vilest merchandise.” 

“ Be just, sire,” exclaimed Lauderdale; “ Traquair and myself have 
both raised our voices in vain against an act which brings the brand 
of treachery upon the honour of poor old Scotland. Still, all is not 
lost. There are in the army men who revolt at the degrading com- 
pact. One way yet remains to save you. 

“Name it,” said the king, disdainfully. 

“ Pledge your princely word to establish the Presbyterian Church 
in England, take the Oath and Covenant, and Lauderdale and my- 
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self undertake, despite all opposition, to convey you safe to Berwick, 
from whence your Majesty can pass to Scotland, where a nation 
will receive you with open arms, and rise in its ancient strength, 
to defend your just rights and vindicate the honour of your 
crown.” : 

“Never,” said the king, bitterly. “My confidence in man is 
broken. I will not for a false hope sacrifice my conscience. I 
am an unworthy son of the Church of England. I have lived in its 
practice and am prepared to die in its faith.” 

“Sire!” 

“The king would be alone,” interrupted Charles.with a dignity 
rendered more imposing by misfortune. “Farewell, my lords; we 
part, but not unkindly. Whatever the treachery of your country- 
men, we acquit you. Leaveme. Weshould pain you by detaining 
you here to witness a scene which may cause you shame for the 
land you have so loved.” 

Touched by the gentleness of his manner, and the sad yet firm 
tone in which the king dismissed them, they bent the knee for the 
last time, and kissed the Royal hand extended to them—then 
silently left the tent. 

*‘ Well has it been said of our native princes,” observed Traquair, 
“that if they live not royally, they at least die nobly. Poor king!” 

“Poor Scotland !”’ interrupted his companion; “ this day’s work 
sets the seal upon her dishonour. It is sold to England. ‘Too 
much of the blood of our princes has been sacrificed to it already.” 

After the departure of his visitors, Charles remained for some 
time pacing the limited precincts of his tent. Despite his con- 
fidence in the inviolability of the Royal dignity, he could not 
conceal from himself that his position was one of extreme danger ; 
still he trusted that, by a few concessions, which probably would 
have been sufficient at first, he might succeed in averting the storm 
from his devoted head. 

‘* Pshaw !” he muttered, “it is but a fever which has reached its 
crisis ; their madness can go no further ; | must win by policy what 
1 have lost by treason.” 

The deluded man indulged in dreams of again ascending that 
throne whose footsteps were already covered by the shadow of the 
giant form destined to replace him. While he was thus musing, 
the corner of one of the back curtains of the tent was slowly raised, 
and the spare figure of Martin, the old huntsman, intruded itself, 

“Who art thou ?”’ demanded Charles. 

“A loyal subject,” replied the old man, “since he has risked 
life and limb to give you this.” 

He drew from his vest a billet in the well-known hand of the 
queen. The monarch kissed it eagerly, and hastily perused its 
contents. It deplored the wreck of their mutual fortunes, and 
urged him to escape with her to France. 


~ 
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“This,” he observed, with a sigh, “must be my last resource : 
the king who abandons his throne seldom returns to find the seat 
unfilled. But Henrietta shall retire to France. My heart will 
beat the lighter when I know that she is safe from insult and the 
thousand wrongs which wait on fallen greatness.” 

With a trembling hand he traced his request—nay, made it his 
positive command—not doubting, in his confident affection, but it 
would be necessary to induce her to leave the kingdom. Poor 
king, he had not learnt to judge even his wife! 

‘‘ And now, my honest fellow,” he said, as he placed the letter 
in his hand, “ what can a king, whose sceptre has been wrenched 
by traitors from his grasp, do to prove his gratitude ? ” 

Martin hesitated : he had a request, but feared to urge it. 

“Here,” resumed the speaker, at the same time removing from 
his hat the diamond ornament which fastened the plume; “this 
jewel is all Charles Stuart can now bestow. Guard it well; a day 
may come in which I shall redeem it.” 

“No,” said the old man; “not for gold or jewels have I ventured 
this; they could not then repay me. Permit me,” he added, 
blushing at his boldness, “to kiss your royal hand; it will be 
something for my children’s children to be proud of.” 

The boon was granted, and the huntsman raised it respectfully 
to his lips. 

Charles again proffered the jewel, which was once more rejected. 

Martin was repaid. 

“If,” he said, “they take y our majesty to Newcastle, and the 


means are found for your escape, will you consent to profit by 
them ?” 


PT Ne 

“ And this,” added fails! “shall be the token that you may 
trust the messenger—‘ God and the king.’ There are still,” he added, 
‘loyal hearts in “England which beat indignantly at this outrage— 
still hearts willing to shed their best blood in the defence of your 
sacred life. My young master, Herbert of Stanfield, and your 
Royal nephew are in Newcastle planning the way to save you.” . 

“Away!” exclaimed the king, hastily, for he heard the clatter 
of horsemen approaching the royal tent, which was deserted by 
all but a few Scotch attendants, who had been placed there more 
as spies upon his person than to wait upon him. ‘“ Bear our 
greeting to the queen, and our thanks to the generous friends who 
still watch over us.” 

The sounds now became more distinct; and the huntsman, 
fearful of compromising the success of those who sent him, hastily 
retreated by the same way he entered, and Charles once more was 
left to the solitude of his own reflections. It was not destined to 
endure long. Atasignal given by the Scotch commissioner, the 
servitors raised the curtains, and the king beheld the army of his 
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faithless subjects in full retreat. Pembroke and the Commoner® 
joined with him in his office entered the tent. They found the 
king seated, as calm in his demeanour as they had ever seen him 
in the royal closet at St. James’s, or the royal abode of Windsor. 

‘“‘ Sire,” said the earl, in a voice which trembled with emotion, 
‘we are commissioned by your majesty’s faithful Commons to 
conduct your royal person, with all due reverence, to Newcastle.” 

‘We are much beholden to our faithful Commons,” replied the 
captive, laying an ironical stress up6m the word ‘faithful,’ “for 
their care ;—and when must we depart ?” 

“ Ags soon as the escort is formed. Be assured, sire,” added the 
peer, “that I accepted this sad office but in the hope of rendering 
its duties less painful to your majesty.” 

' “Weare beggars, my lord, even in gratitude. You must teach 
us how to repay such loyalty and service, albeit we are used to 
them of late.” 

The sigh which accompanied this speech betrayed the state of 
mind of the betrayed king, and how deeply he felt his degradation. 

“Your majesty,” said the Scotch commissioner, approaching 
him, | 

“Back!” said the king, haughtily. ‘The foe who draws his 
sword openly in the field against the person of his sovereign may 
be a traitor, and he at least is a true one; but the curs who sell, as 
Judas sold his Master, the blood of their prince for gold, merit only 
loathing and contempt. rf 

* Scotland, sire—”’ 

ae dishonoured in her sons—the fair page of ri chivalry for 
ever blotted: henceforth her name shall become a proverb for 
broken faith—her ancient loyalty a jest. When your children’s 
children shall speak of Bannockburn, posterity shall scoff and echo 
‘Charles!’ Go,” he added, “I scorn too much to curse ye !”’ 

The vindictive Presbyterian would have made an angry reply to 
the proud scorn with which the king overwhelmed him, but Charles 
impatiently turned towards the English commissioners. 

** My lords,” he said, **I am still your king ; insult not the fallen 
majesty of England by confronting it with such a presence.” 

Pembroke was a soldier and a gentleman ; as such he could well 
appreciate the feelings of the speaker. Without permitting the 
Scotchman to reply, he hurried him from the tent, and immediately 
returned to him who was now his prisoner, 

‘‘ When must we depart ? ’’ demanded Charles, who had resumed 
his usual calmness, 

‘Whenever it pleases your majesty; the horses are ready : we 
wait but your orders to depart.” 

The king smiled bitterly at the courtesy under which his arrest 
was veiled, even while he felt grateful for it. Still wearing his 
sword—for no one ventured to demand that he should surrender 
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that—he mounted on horseback, the earl and the rest of the com- 
missioners standing uncovered till he departed. 

On his way to Newcastle, Charles was met by the principal 
nobility and gentry of the towns through which he passed. . Prayers 
were offered up for his safety, and he was everywhere treated with 
the honours due to his rank; the only difference was, that none of 
his chaplains were permitted to attend him, and he obstinately 
refused to permit those appointed by the Parliament, who were 
chiefly Nonconformists, to c€lebrate service in his presence, or even 
say grace at his table. This was not the least impolitic part of his 
conduct, as these men possessed considerable influence with the 
people, and that influence was everywhere exerted to excite their 
evil passions against the royal captive. 

The second night of his residence in Newcastle, his majesty, 
after amusing himself at bowls, retired to rest at an early hour. 
The room was one of those panelled ones which are still to be seen 
in old-fashioned houses of the Elizabethan, and even later periods. 
Two stern Republicans were placed as sentinels at his door, with 
strict injunctions not to permit even the Gentlemen of the Chamber 
to enter after they had once performed their services and retired 
for the night; a sentinel, for further precaution, was placed under 
each of his windows. 

The unfortunate captive was pacing, in solitary desolation, his 
prison-chamber, when his attention was attracted by a deep-drawn 
sigh. He started. At first he deemed his ear had deceived him, 
or that it was but the echo of his own sad breathings. Looking 
round the apartment, his eye suddenly rested on the portrait of a 
knight in armour, the eyes of which he fancied were fixed with a 
melancholy expression upon himself. It was by his favourite 
painter Vandyke, whose pencil has rendered the features of the 
royal martyr so familiar to the world in the glorious labours of his 

enius. 
ar How matchless,” exclaimed the king, “is the painter’s art ! 
Immortality starts from the easel, and Death is robbed of half his 
triumph. ‘By Heaven! I could almost think the eyelids moved !” 

The sigh was repeated ; and a low, musical voice exclaimed : 

“Sire ! sire!” 

“ Who speaks ?”? demanded Charles. 

“°Tis I—the unhappy Rupert—compelled to move, like a vile 
ruffian, in darkness and in secrecy, when I would brave all for the 
rescue of my king. Can we speak freely ?” ; 

Charles approached the door with the intention of drawing the 
bolt, but found it had been removed. To prevent surprise, he 
silently drew a heavy chair against it. 

*¢ Speak ! ’ he whispered. 

“ Have you a knife ?”’ 

“T have. Tis here upon the table.” 
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